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REFERENCES. 
Mitcer Bisce ann PustisHinG House (Limited), Philadelphia. 
S.A Rupo.en’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
I. L. Cracinw & Co., Philadelphia. 
Warret & Gest, ‘‘ New Era,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy, Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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' is on the point of being revolutionized; admitting, with com- 
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REVOLUTION AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 

Our stolid, ultra-conservative English friends have learned 
to bow to the inevitable, and half a dozen esteemed English 
contemporaries announce that their cherished magazine world 


mendable candor, that the impending change is being impelled 
from without, and not from within. Of all countries in the 
world, the United States has forced the old conservative, hi- 
therto immovable, literary magazines of England not only to 
change their methods entirely, but to accept ‘the American 
style. /farper’s Monthly and the Century have, for three or 
four years, been driving the English monthlies from the book 
stalls of London and Great Britain. At first the invaders were 
regarded with frigid indifference, if not with positive, though 
well-bred, contempt. As the strangers increased in numbers 


with every succeeding month, it became the fashion to ridicule 
the contributors. Some of the British magazinists affected not 
to see any tone in their writings; others assailed the more pro- 
minent contributers with caustic criticisms. Conservatism, the 
forlorn hope of the Briton, actually accused the Americans of 
being innovators. Dreadful charge! but impotent this time. 
English readers, who have come to know a good thing when 
they see it, went on buying the American magazines in such 
augmented numbers that the publishers took the alarm. An- 
nouncements are now made that what were once popular, and 
presumably perfect, English magazines are going to cut down 
the price one-half and increase the attractions one hundred 
fold—movements in the right direction; far more sensible 
than sitting still and scolding progressive rivals. We sincerely 
hope that the rejuvenated English monthlies will be able to 
teach our magazine-makers something. 

Our English typographic contemporaries are discussing this 
interesting subject in a candid, straightforward way that is 
creditable to them, and should prove beneficial to the British 
publishers of popular periodical literature. Among other inci- 
sive utterances on the timely topic, the London /rinters’ Regis- 
ter says of the American magazines : 

‘*Not only ace they illustrated on almost every page, but the engrav- 





ings are of a superlatively beautiful character, and the literature is of 


the highest order. In America ‘“‘ Harper’s’’*sells 128,000 a month, the 


price being threepence higher than in England. Here the sale is 20,000, 
and is steadily going up. English publishers, perhaps, cannot compete 
with them in the matter of illustrations, because our engravers stick so 
doggedly to their old methods of printing, and cling to their beloved 
blanket just as though it were an ark of salvation.”’ 

The Macmillans, of London, have decided to meet the 
American invaders, in October, with a monthly which that firm 
promise shall compare favorably, in point of illustrations, with 
either /Jarper’s or the Century. Conyers Car has been selected 
to maffage the art department, and he is to see to it that native 
English drawing and engraving is fully equal to the American, 
John Morley has been entrusted with the editorial control. He 
is an able man, but whether as nimble-witted and fertile in ex- 
pedients as the experienced Americans against whom he is to 
be pitted, remains to be seen. Last and greatest—the avowed 
English rival of the foremost American literary periodicals is 
to be sold at retail for sixpence a number. Marvellously cheap 
this, for a high-class artistically-illustrated magazine; but the 
Macmillans are rich, and would no doubt be willing to lose a 
few hundred pounds in driving out the American invaders. 
Whether this can be done remains to be seen. If the Mac- 
millans can raise a corps of first-class designers and engravers 
at cheap wages, the publishers of Harper's and the Century 
can afford to pay them better, and bring them to America. 
The revolution has but begun; a few numbers of the new, 
cheap, first-class, lively English magazine must be seen before 
one can venture a guess at the magnitude or length of the 
contest. 





* 


THE members of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association, with 
their wives and sweethearts, will start upon their Eleventh 
Summer Excursion on Monday, June 11, rendezvousing on the 
boat of the Bay Line in Baltimore, and proceeding to Old 
Point Comfort, Va. The Hygeia Hotel, at the Point, will be 
the headquarters of the Association, and a pleasant and inte- 
resting time will doubtless be spent by the editors amid the 
historic surroundings of Fortress Monroe and Norfolk, with 
possibly a peep at Richmond, Va. 
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BUTLER AND HIS NEWSPAPER CRITICS. 


Gen. Ben. Butler, now the Governor of Massachusetts, what- 
ever his shortcomings, possesses a caustic wit that he is never 
slow in exercising. Throughout his long, checkered public 
career he has been at odds with the newspapers. He affects 
to despise the influence of the journals, yet treasures up all 
they contain in opposition to him, and when in power has, 
wheve he could, punished editors not friendly to his views and 
aspirations. In the Bay State State House, recently, Governor 
Butler got to discussing newspapers with a bevy of correspond- 
ents. ‘* Newspaper men are hard workers,’’ exclaimed the 
Governor, in his abrupt way—the correspondents nodded assent 

‘‘and I like the correspondents more than any other class of 
journalists.’’ All the listening ‘‘our own specials’’ smiled 
gratification, and came to the conclusion that Butler was a truly 
great man. ‘*Correspondents,’’ went on the Governor, ‘*‘ have 
a great deal to do writing up public men. Now, as long as I 
was in Washington, and the columns on columns of severe 
things that were printed about me in those years, not an un- 
kind word was ever written of me by a correspondent ; for I 
frequently made diligent inquiry, always finding that the cor- 
respondents wrote nothing but complimentary paragraphs con- 
cerning me ; in every instance the severe censure of my acts, 
the impugning of my motives, was put in by the night editors. 
Yes, gentlemen, it was the wicked night editor e-v-e-r-y time. 
Singular coincidence, was it not? Now I am glad to meet%o 
many correspondents, and not a solitary night editor among 
them.’’ Governor Butler looked quizzically at the group of 
correspondents from under his half-closed eyelids. Slowly the 
correspondents separated, with a feeling that Ben. Butler had 
not the firmest faith in the innate wickedness of all night 
editors, nor that he believed implicitly in the unfaltering amia 
bility of the special correspondents. 

oe 


WESTERN JOURNALISM. 


Westward the course of empire continues taking its way, 
and the growth of the great West in all things commands the 
attention and challenges the admiration of the world. News- 
papers have played an important part in the development of 
the West, and are growing with the growth of that section of 
our country. 
West are combining in organizations that add to their influence 
as editors, and by bringing them in personal contact enable 
them to form a better estimate of each other’s character. As 
a tangible evidence of the strength and scope of Western 
newspaper associations, we have before us a closely printed 
pamphlet of fifty-four pages, containing the proceedings of the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the ‘Illinois Press Association,’ 
held in Chicago. These proceedings contain much of interest 
to journalists everywhere, and are to be commended for can- 
dor and courage. Among the papers read at the meeting was 
one by Charles E, Crandall, of the Chicago West End Advo 
cate, in which good advice is given to editors, who are urged 
to be true to themselves. Mr. Crandall said : 





As in the older East, the newer journalists of the | 





“One great want of the country editor is the want of courage. It 
would be a huge benefit to him if he coyld brace up boldly enough to in- 
form a foreign advertiser of patent medicines—or of any other truck— 
that space in his paper could not be had a cent less than home customers 
were paying. Then, too, he should apply a stiffening poultice to his 
back-bone that would give him fortitude enough to say to city advertising 
agents that they would be allowed ten per cent. commissions on adver- 
tising contracts—and not another red. If they plead that they cannot 
take business for you at that figure, advise them to sell out to some- 
body who can.”’ 

As the country editors of Illinois and other Western States 
feel financially strong enough, they will probably act upon the 
plucky advice so pointedly given. In Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, the country newspapers are conducted just 
as Mr. Crandall would like—at least such is our impression. 
If we are not accurate on this point we are willing to be cor- 
rected by those competent to set us right. We are surprised 
that the Illinois editors need lecturing on this point ; of course 
the advice was urgently needed, or it would not have been 
given. Another cause of astonishment is, that the able gentle- 
man addressing the assembled editorial talent of Illinois felt it 
incumbent upon himself to tell his hearers that 

“The safest and wisest course for an editor is to steer clear of cliques 
The woods are full of them, in circles political, social and religious. It 
is easier than falling off a log to get into them, but it is harder than 


climbing a greased pole to get out of them. As you are editing a news- 


paper, make that your sole pursuit—editing it just as well as you can 


with the abilities the good Lord has given you. Keepa sharp lookout 


that you don’t get inside of a ring. - There is a glittering temptation in 
them at times, and they promise heaps of good things to come; but at 
last they pucker you up like a dose of quinine, and make you squirm as 
if a dozen hornets were waltzing up the leg of your trowsers.”” 

The members of the Illinois Press Association will do well 
to heed this plain counsel; it shows that the progressive jour- 
nalists of the West have still something to learn. TEastern 
editors long ago set their faces like flints against rings and 
cliques ; not one could be induced to touch a combination of 
the bad sort with a forty-feet pole. It is a gratifying sign of 
improvement that the conductors of Western journals have 
been given such excellent advice on so important a subject, 
No doubt the tone of the Illinois press—always good—will still 
further improve after Mr. Crandall’s advice has been digested. 

The Association was also addressed by M. W. Matthews, of 
the Urbana //era/d, who drew a glowing picture of ‘* The 


Coming Country Editor,”’ 


who, we fear, will not arrive this 
entury; by Clara Lyon Peters, who gracefully discussed 
**Woman in Journalism ;’’ by Mr. Boll, of the Greenville Sus, 
who insisted, at length, that a ‘* County correspondence 1s abso- 
and Charles Holt, 
the oldest member of the Association, who related his expe- 
riences of ‘* Fifty Years of Journalism.’’ 


lutely necessary to newspaper success ;”’ 


From the above brief summary it will be seen that the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Press Association are not idlers; and, as 
workers ina common and good cause, we heartily wish them 
many years of useful, profitable labor, and when next they 
meet may we be there to hear and be instructed. 
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THE first rotary press was patented in England in 1813. 
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THE “ LEDGER’S” NEW EDITORIAL ROOMS. 

Mr. George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Pudbiic Leager, 
finds his highest happiness in making others happy, and was 
in his most felicitous mood on Saturday, May 5, when by his 
invitation upward of six hundred persons—most of them jour- 
nalists, their wives and sisters—from Philadelphia visited the 
Ledger building. All had come to see the new quarters pro- 
vided for the editorial staff and reportorial corps of the Ledger. 
Passing the door of the Sixth street entrance, each guest was 
presented with a button-hole bouquet, and was ushered to the 
fourth-floor to inspect the new rooms of the reporters. The 
main apartment occupied by the reporters is forty feet in length, 
twenty feet wide, excellently lighted and scientifically venti- 
lated. There are convenient desks for eighteen reporters to 
write at one and the same time, without in the least inconve- 
niencing each other. The desks are a pretty combination of 
ash and walnut; over each is a gilded bronze pendant bearing 
an electric light, in addition to which there are also gas 
burners. The walls are covered with a dado of hand-painted 
felt paper, surmounted with maroon-shaded paper, adorned at 
the top with a broad metalized border. A series of panels 
constitutes the central ceiling, encompassed at the broad outer 
edges with squares of azure and gold, bound round with a broad 
fillet of embossed leather. For every desk there is a corres- 
ponding wardrobe, in a broad hallway without, for the use of 
the reporters; there are different locks on all the wardrobes 
and desks. In the north end of the room is a cylindrical table, 
for holding such books of reference as are almost daily required; 
writing paper and miscellaneous stationery. Out of the re- 
porters’ room opens the private office of the city editor and his 
assistant; it is a luxurious apartment, finished in walnut; day- 
light enters through a window of stained glass; a heavy carpet 
conceals the floor; pictures, crayon portraits, and a massive 
calendar-clock beautify the walls, while the presence of a tele- 
graphic instrument and a telephone tell plainer than words 
can that the cosy room is in close communication with the busy 
world without. A mahogany centre table bears books and 
papers; a lounge, ottomans, and bent-wood rockers invite to 
rest, while two walnut cylinder desks, perforated and under- 
mined with pigeon holes and drawers, give evidence of the 
work to be done in this well-fitted-up room. 

On the third floor are the editorial rooms. Turning into the 
corridor from the head of the main stairway, the financial de- 
partment is entered—a roomy apartment, the walls covered 
with carved felt paper, with a rich floriated border. The lower 
portions of the room are wainscotted with ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton,”’ 
a new ornamentation, closely simulating fine grained walnut, 
this is surmounted by a polished rail of that wood. In the 
room are two five-feet desks of ash and walnut; a massive ca- 
pacious walnut wardrobe, containing three clothes presses; and 
two compartments fitted up with shelves, pigeon holes and 
private drawers, for the safe keeping of important books and 
papers. A novel feature is a newspaper-file rack, with a 
concealed closet in the lower back portion for the storage of 
maps, and a small file for holding the daily stock sheets issued 





by the Board of Brokers. Suspended from the centre of the 
ceiling, directly over a superb table of carved walnut, is a gold 
bronze chandelier, with three gas burners and three electric 
lights. Heavy Wilton carpet covers the floor, and around the 
room are placed an elegant lounge, reception and wall chairs 
of carved walnut, upholstered in crimson leather and studded 
with gilt nails. Adjoining the financial room is the private 
office of the financial editor, Mr. Joel Cook. It is sumptuously 
fitted up. Rich plush curtains, interwoven with threads o 
gold, suspended from bronze rods, and caught up at the sides 
by gilt shades, temper the light which falls through the 
windows. English Minton encaustic tiles encircle the lower 
part of the wall; these are hand-painted with figures em- 
blematic of the arts and sciences. ~The woodwork of the room 
is of mahogany, and the ceiling is finished in blue and gold. 
Conspicuous in the room is a mahogany case specially designed 
for holding six large maps of the railway systems of the United 
States, and a terrestrial globe, with continents and mountain 
ranges in relief, mounted on an ebony stand. Beyond the 
monetary boudoir is the editorial department proper. All the 
wood finish, including doors, and window-frames, and desks, 
is of mahogany. An embossed leather dado covers the lower 
part of the wall, surmounted with a grayish green-and-bronze 
paper, adorned by a broad floriated border. Here, too, is a 
wardrobe; a case six feet in length, adorned with hand-painted 
tiles, containing the bound files of the Ledger. An ice-water 
fountain of Italian and Tennessee marble is set in the wall. 
On each desk is an Edison lamp on a portable stand. 

Out of this department opens the room of the editor-in- 
chief, Mr. Wm. V. McKean. The side walls are covered with 
carved felt paper; the floor is paneled in rosewood and walnut, 
and strewn with heavy Turkish rugs. In the centre stands a 
heavy octagon writing table, and in one corner is a cylinder-top 
walnut desk. Heavily carved walnut book-cases conceal most 
of the walls; these contain the valuable reference library of the 
paper. From this apartment radiate telegraphic wires to the 
Western Union office, and speaking tubes to all parts of the 
Ledger building. 

Unbounded admiration was elicited by the magnificent suite 
of rooms provided for the editors and reporters in Mr. Childs’ 
employ. The generous proprietor entertained all of his visitors 
with a dainty collation, and presented each lady visitor with 
a ceramic souvenir of her visit. The Philadelphia PudJic Led. 
ger now possesses the most luxurious and convenient editorial 
and reportorial rooms to be found in any newspaper office in 
the United States or Europe. 

CERES oiSh SORES ea 

A TERTIO-MILLENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. — The third-of-a- 
thousand-years’ anniversary of the settlement of Santa Fé, N.M., 
will be celebrated at that place by a mining and industrial ex- 
hibition, opening on July 2 and continuing to August 2. This 
exposition will bear the impress of three civilizations, and illus- 
trate the world’s progress since 1550. 


~~ +@- 
A PATENT was granted in England, in 1853, for a four-cylin 
der printing machine. 
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A SUMMER NOTE BOOK. 

The Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has issued a beautiful little book, in artistically 
illuminated covers, filled with valuable and reliable informa- 
tion concerning Cape May and Atlantic City. The dainty 
volume is properly embellished with excellent pictures of views 
at both the famous seaside summer resorts, and scenes charac- 
teristic of life on the best ocean beaches during the heated 
term of the year. The perusal of this attractive work will save 
a world of thought and time to any one contemplating a long 
or brief sojourn at either, or both, of the most desirable seashore 
resoris in the country. In an incidental way, without in the 
least impairing the reader’s interest, there is given all the in- 
formation any one can possibly require about the hotels at both 
points. Many useful hints are imparted to gunners and anglers; 
bathers are given priceless instruction, and the methodical 
tourist is provided with the blank form of an itinerary of the 
summer vacation of 1883, in which he can readily jot down 
all the incidental expenses. This, in turn, is supplemented 
with properly headed pages for memoranda that may be trans- 
ferred to a diary or journal, or serve as data for letters, and 
to all is added a map of the Jersey coast. Mr. J. R. Wood, 
the General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is 
to be congratulated on his success in producing so perfect an 
illustrated book as this handsome work on Cape May and At- 
lantic City. 





-oo 
NEW PENNSYLVANIA PRESS ASSOCIATION 

There has just been formed at Greenville, an organization 
composed of the editors, publishers and proprietors of the 
newspapers issued in Northwestern Pennsylvania. The new 
association of journalists of the Keystone State was formed by 
electing P. J. Bartleson, of the Sharpsville Advertiser, Presi- 
dent; John Robinson, of the Mercer Repudlican, and C. A. 
Bell, of the Cochranton 7imes, Vice Presidents; J. E. Rupert, 
of the Conneautville Courier, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
new organization has taken the name of the ‘‘ Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Press Association,’’ and its object is the mutual 
benefit and protection of members. Meetings are to be held 
semi-annually at the call of the President. 

Sixteen papers are represented in the new Association—a 
favorable beginning for the northwestern counties, and promis 
ing well for future strength, influence and usefulness. All the 
newspapers in the new movement, and al] that may join it, 
cannot but be benefitted by the organization. In journalism, 
as in all else—union is strength. 

oOo ae 

Tue following is offered as an aid to the pronunciation of 
German names: 

When you read of a man named Steiv, 
Pronounce it to rhyme with fine ; 

But should the name be printed St/en, 
Pronounce it to rhyme with green. 








micelle vein 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC process was invented by a French 
man, named Lemercier, in 1852. 








INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 

The Thirty-first Annual Session of the International Typo 
graphical Union will convene in Cincinnati, on Monday, June 
4, next. A full attendance of delegates from all parts of the 
United States and Canada is expected, and a meeting of much 
interest to the craft will doubtless result. 

The delegates from Philadelphia are Stephen F. Steel, J. R. 
Haldeman and William J. Bollman. Mr. Haldeman has the rare 
honor of representing Typographical Union No. 2 for two con- 
secutive years. 
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THE postal cards are made at Holyoke, Mass., by forty men, 
who turn out about a million daily. They have diminished the 
consumption of writing paper by from $12,000,000 to $15, 
000,000. 


———— ———— 


TRADE BRIEFLETS. 

A LANSINGBURG (N. Y.) firm has almost completed a paper 
steamboat for a Pittsburgh (Pa.) company. Its length is twenty feet. 
It has seating capacity for twenty-five persons, and a carrying capacity 
of three tons. The sheathing is a solid body of paper three-eighths of an 
inch thick. A bullet from a revolver, fired at the sheathing from a dis- 
tance of only four feet, neither penetrated nor abraded it. The next 
paper novelty in order would seem to be paper cannon-balls. 


THE recent death of Wm. C. Mollerus, noticed elsewhere, 
will in no wise interfere with the business of the printing house with 
which he was connected. The prudent forethought of both members of 
the firm had provided for such an emergency, and Mr. William F. Fell, 
the surviving partner, will continue the business as heretofore. 


‘* HorrER’s Subscription Account Book ’’ is a new ruled-and- 
printed book for systematizing and lessening the labor of keeping sub- 
scription accounts by newspaper and magazine publishers. The size of 
page is 8x10¥% inches, and the book is paged and indexed. U. E. Hoffer, 
Mount Joy, Pa., is the publisher. 

C. C. DouGc ass, 535 Arch Street, has added a new ‘* Wash- 
ington’’ Air-clamp Cutter, for steam power, to the fine printing ma- 
chinery already in his establishment. In these days of ‘‘ schools of 
typography, 
training, as exemplified in Douglass’ case, still commands business 


it is a gratifying to know that the old school of thorough 


success. 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, now General Agent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, first went to Cincinnati from a farm in Champaign County, 
Ohio. He was an intelligent country youth, who had acquired a knowl- 
edge of phonography by means of a poor instruction book and his own 
ambition. With this magic key, and the spirit of enterprise it inspired 
within his soul, he soon found his way into the editorial sanctum of the 
Gazette office; it secured him the position of Private Secretary to 
Governor Hayes; it led to his election as Secretary of State, and his 
appointment by the President as Collector of Customs in Chicago; and 
now, in the consolidation of the Western and Eastern Press Associations, 
he has been called to New York to take general charge of its affairs, on 
a salary that he never dreamed of when studying phonography in his 
humble country home. 
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OBITUARY. 


William C. Mollerus, the “‘ Co.”’ of Wm. F. Fell & Co., printers, 
Philadelphia, died of consumption on May 20, after a lingering illness 
Mr. Mollerus had only reached the age of twenty-six years, and was es- 
teemed by all who knew him, for his correctness and courtesy. 






































A TYPE-POUNDER'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


THOMAS MACKELLAR’S FiFTIETH YEAR OF AcTivE BuSINESS LIFE. 


One of the most interesting events that has lately transpired 
in typographic circles was the presentation, on May Ist, to Mr. 
Thomas MacKellar, by the employés of Messrs. MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, of a superb sterling silver vase of Etruscan 
Amphora form. “This was intended as a token of their esteem 
and appreciation of Mr. MacKellar, and in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the Johnson Type 
Foundry. 

THOMAS MACKELLAR 

was born August 12, 1812, in the city of New York. Afier 
serving in several printing offices, filling minor positions, he en 
tered the establishment of Messrs. 
Harper Brothers. In April, 1833, 
* having finished his apprenticeship 
with that house, he came to Phila- 
delphia, entering into service with 
Messrs. Johnson & Smith, May 
Ist of that year. With a thorough 
training and a large share of in 
born natural talent, he was emi- 
nently fitted to commence a career 
that eventuated in his finally grasp 
ing the helm of one of the time- 
honored and most successful manu- 
facturing establishments of the 
country. 

In his new positions, days of toil 
closely followed each other; week 
succeeded week; the months rolled 
on; year glided into year — the 
field increasing and the harvest 
ripening—until the silent decades 
have swelled the volume into half 
a century of years. Sorrows and 
joys have alike intermingled and characterized his life during 
this long period. These have all been, more or less, embodied 
in his poems. 

He is the author of * Droppings from the Heart,’’ and 
** Lines for the Gentle and Loving.’’ ‘These were issued in 
his younger days. In later years he compiled most of his 
writings and presented them under the title of ‘* Rhymes 
Atween-Times.”’ 


He also wrote the ‘‘Ameriean Printer,’’ now 
in its thirteenth edition. To his literary labors were also 
added the production of an elaborate ‘‘ Book of Specimens of 
Printing ‘Types,”’ in addition to founding and editing the 7ypo 
graphic Advertiser. 
A PRELIMINARY MEETING 

of representatives from the various departments of the Johnson 
Type Foundry was held January 29, 1883, to take into con- 
sideration the matter of presenting a testimonial and of what 
character it should be. Officers were selected and a permanent 
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organization was formed. The manner of token decided 
upon was, as stated above, a silver vase. When the matter 
was promulgated through the foundry, it was mét with an 
instantaneous response on the part of all the employés—in 
fact, the whole demonstration was the outburst of a sponta 
neous action and desire on their part to manifest in a marked 
degree their sincere regard for the recipient, and in honor to his 
long and successful career in their midst, which has been cha 
racterized by ability, integrity and uniform courtesy. 


THE MEMORIAL VASE 


is of sterling silver, repousséd, chased and oxydized, for colon 
effect, in a chaste and elegant manner, and is twenty inches in 
height, with a diameter of eight inches. Special interest cen 
tres in its unique and characteristic ornamentation. 

The vase is supported by four 
feet resting on an ebony tablet. A 
border of thistles surrounds the 
vase near its lower extremity—this 
is suggestive of an element of 
Scotch pride and determination 
in the recipient’s early career. 
Corrugations extend downward 
from this band towards the foot 
and upward to four panels sur 
rounding the vase, representing the 
practical part of his career and 
pathway to success. Three of 
these panels show interior views of 
the foundry, the fourth is an out- 
side view of the establishment. 

A medallion, enclosed by equi- 
lateral lines, allows of three spaces 
for treatment, on the obverse and 
reverse sides of the vase, respec 
tively. In bold relief, on the front, 
is placed a likeness of Mr. Mac 
Kellar, surmounted by the family 
crest bearing the legend — /’rseverando—resting on a ground of 
thistles, while below, an artistic grouping of the letters “T. 
MacK.”’ completes the panel. The medallion, on the reverse, 
is emblematic of the art of printing and of his accomplish- 
ments as an author. Ilere are represented the printing press 

the recognized powerful agent in the dissemination of intel 
ligence; the burning lamp—typical of the diffusion of uni- 
versal hight and knowledge; also the lyre—tuneful accom 
panist of the flow of rippling song. In close proximity are 
grouped some of his works of poetry and prose, graphically 
pictured in minature. In this panel is noticed a hand grasping 
a composing stick and rule—fitting symbol of the art of which 
he isa master. At the top and bottom of this design we have 
the commemoration dates--1833 and 1883—which occupy 
spaces corresponding to the crest and monogram on the ob- 
verse side. The entire panel speaks an unwritten history of 
the poet-printer. Surrounding the medallion, on a polished 
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surface, are inscribed the following lines, taken from one of 
his poems: 
° After the sowing of the seed 
The harvest greets the reaper ; 
After the day of loving deed 
Soft rest enfolds the sleeper. 

Above is a crown encircling the neck of the vase, thereby 
related to all below on both sides, and of a character not too 
obtrusive. From this crown extends the finish to the top. 
From the upper outer edge depends a wreath of laurel, which 
is figuratively bestowed; while the flamirg torch, surmounting 
the vase, perpetuates the sincere regard for the recipient. The 
profuse detail is arranged in an artistic manner, completing a 
memorial piece of unusual beauty in design and execution. 


rHE PRESENTATION 


was made at Handel and Haydn Hall. The vase was mounted 
on a handsome pedestal and was placed in a central position 
near the front; the stage was hedged with rich tropical fo- 
liage, in the midst of which was a magnificent floral design, 
the gift of Mrs. Richard Smith; at the rear was a thicket of 
growing plants, above which appeared, in flowers, the dates 
1833-1883. 

The special committee on the presentation consisted of 
Messrs. Clifford Comly, Rudolph Gnichwitz, Jos. H. Hinch 
man, Henry Martin, George Campbell, Robert L. Furey and 
Geo. W. Witham. 

At the appointed hour—three o’clock— Mr. MacKellar was 
ushered upon the stage. His appearance was the signal for a 
general storm of applause, which was almost overpowering in 
On the platform with Mr. MacKellar were his 
partners, Messrs. Richard Smith, John F. Smith and Peter A. 
Jordan; also Messrs. William MacKellar and Robert MacKel. 
lar, of New York; Wm. V. McKean, Eugene H. Munday, 
Henry Carey Baird, Edward L. Wilson, Enoch Taylor and 
the Rev. Wm. J. Chichester. 
present were John L. Murphy, of Trenton ; Judge Tourgee, 
Rev. Andrew Culver, William F. Geddes, Hector Orr, George 
Thomson, Samuel Macmeney, Walter W. Bell, R. S. Menamin, 
and many gentlemen more or less directly connected with 


its heartiness. 


Among numerous other guests 


printing interests. The foundry having been closed, the entire 
body of employés was present, and made a fine showing of 
worthy and prosperous mechanics. During the entrance and 
seating of the guests, music from an excellent orchestra enli- 
vened the proceedings. 

Mr. Clifford Comly presided and introduced Mr. George W. 
Witham, who made the following 

PRESENTATION ADDRESS : 

On Tuesday, May 1st, 1833—half a century ago to-day—your success- 
ful career in the Johnson Type and Stereotype Foundry began; and, 
therefore, on this beautiful anniversary day, we, the employés of the 
establishment, have temporarily quit work, and with your friends we 
have assembled here for the purpose not only of congratulating you on 
this semi-centennial occasion, but also to express our best wishes and 
the assurance of our highest regard and esteem for your many fine and 
admirable qualities that prosperity has helped mature rather than 
dwarf. + * * bd 





Allow me, on behalf of the employés of the Type and Electrotype 
Foundries of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, the honor of presenting to 
you this handsome Silver Vase as their voluntary testimonial, on this the 
fiftieth anniversary of your connection with this establishment. Please 
accept it in the same spirit as that which prompted it, and we heartily 
wish you continued health, happiness and prosperity, and an ever- 
widening circle of friends. 

As this address was being concluded the Vase was uncovered. 

In a voice trembling with emotion, Mr. MacKellar said that 
he hardly knew how to express his feelings in words. During 
his lifetime there had been some very hard and sorrowful lines, 
but the present event was one of the most striking and glad- 
dening occasions in his existence. During his life he had seen 
many little mounds with white marks at their heads, and he 
had also looked upon the graves of friends and kinsmen; and 
yet his days had not all been sorrowlul, and many bright 
events presented themselves to his mind. 

He reviewed briefly the fifty years that had passed since he 
became connected with the Johnson Type Foundry and the 
changes that had taken place in the appearance of Philadelphia 
in that period. He also gave a description of the newspapers 
extant some fifty years ago. He referred to the vast improve 
ments made in printing presses and in the manufacture of type, 
and also to the fact that the establishment with which he is 
connected supplied type to Germany and England; that while 
type could be made cheaper in England than here, the supe 
rior face and beauty of the American type enabled them to be 
sold abroad. 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks he was loudly ap 
plauded. 

The following poem, written for the occasion and dedicated 
to Mr. MacKellar, by Mr. Eugene H. Munday, was then re- 
cited by the author: 


FIFTY YEARS. 
To Tuomas MacKe rar, May 1, 1883 
Scant tribute can I bring to lay 
Before the guests we greet to-day ; 
And even if richer far my muse, 
its gifts would fall below his dues 


What words, though culled with patient care, 
Could reach to eloquence so rare 

As that which lives in every eye, 

Thrilling our hearts in sympathy ? 

What offering that would not dim 

Beside the love that circles him ? 

That in its growth and strength appears 

As fruitage of these fifty years ! 


His fifty years of manly life! .. . 
How full of worthy deeds! How rife 
In works of brain, of hand, of heart, 


Known master in its precincts he, 
And of its deepest secrets free. . . 

A teacher of the rarest skill, 

Luring the pupil to his will 

By quaint device and humorous whim 
(Honoring the craft that honors him), 
Thoughtful and kindly all the while, 
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With helpful hand and ready smile ;— 

So labored he; but atween-times, 

Sang low and sweet in tuneful rhymes ; 
And rising higher in the scale 

Of wisdom, from the mystic veil 

He grasped the faith—untaxed, unpriced— 
The strength of meekness—God in Christ! 
Thus has he lived, so has he wrought, 
Earnest in action, pure in thought; 
Through joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 


A gentle Man these fiftw years. 
Y 


Sir, if I may assume to voice 

A prayer—for those who here rejoice 
That time has come when fitly they, 

By grateful act, may make essay 

To prove that kindness, counsel, care, 
Have not been wasted, as in air— 
Then, while the stream of life shall last, 
God guide thy future as thy past! 


Full well they know that Time has borne 
To thee the bitter cup ; the thorn 

Of anguish to thy tender heart ; 

The rack of pain, attuned to start 

Thy finest chords to wildest strains, 
Whose echoes, caught in sad refrains, 
Drowned for thine ear the notes of praise 
Men sounded for thy works and lays! 


But know they, too—these men who stood 
So near thee through each change of mood— 
How well thy burdens have been borne, 
How modestly thy laurels worn! 

And see they, as the world may see, 

That Time has left no stain on thee; 

That all unsmirched thy soul appears, 
Bright from the fires of fifty years! 


The reading of this fine poem was listened to with earnest 
attention by the intelligent audience, and the numerous good 
points were heartily applauded as the reading proceeded. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. W. V. McKean, who, 
after a touching reference to a portion of his own boyhood 
spent in the type foundry of which Mr. MacKellar is now the 
chief, passed to a congratulation of the employés of that 
foundry upon the felicitous manner in which they were mark- 
ing the ‘‘fifty-year’’ anniversary of their employer, fellow- 
workman and friend. 

The Rev. Mr. Chichester closed the exercises with a bene- 
diction. 

Not the least worthy tribute of the occasion was the beauti- 
ful typographic gem in the way of a programme, designed and 
executed in the Johnson Type Foundry, and showing what pro- 
gress has been made in that department since Mr. MacKellar’s 
advent in 1833. 

Among the many congratulatory communications received 
by Mr. MacKellar were letters from the following type 
founders: Mr. James M. Conner, of New York; Farmer, Lit- 
tle & Co., of New York; John K. Rogers, Curtis & Mitchell, 
of Boston, and the Cincinnati Type Foundry; also from Allan 
C. Kerr, of Pittsburgh ; Rev. John Hall, D. D., of Trenton, 
and A. K. McClure, of Philadelphia. 





GREELEY’S PORTRAITS. 

The full-length portrait of Mr. Greeley, by Frank Carpenter, 
that has forsome years hung in the 77i+une counting-room, 
has been superseded recently by one of the same size by John 
Steeples Davis, which Mr. Reid found in the Paris salon two 
Summers ago and bought. Davis is a Brooklyn artist, but has 
studied for some years in Europe. The picture is quite striking, 
for it combines Mr. Greeley’s well-known twin passions for 
woodcraft and philanthropy. it represents him as standing in 
th: midst of a forest by a prostrate tree, hatless and coatless, a 
copy of the 7ri¢une on the ground at his feet, and his axe 
leaning against the log. Beyond him are the forest vistas, ex- 
ceedingly well worked out in umbrageous greens. In the im- 
mediate foreground is the shadow of a hat upon the ground at 
the woodman’s feet, and the well-defined shadow of a hand 
holding it and the coat cuff adjoining. 

A whimsical smile of satisfaction is on the philosopher’s face, 
a look of generosity in his half-closed eyes, and his aureole of 
beard and hair seems to quiver with delight, as he slips his 
hand into his pantaloons pocket for the dole. The portrait is 
pretty good, though the lower part of the face is weak. The 
body is a failure, as might be expected from the fact that a 
rather slight Frenchman posed for it. From the arms down it 
belongs to a man weighing about 140 pounds, instead of one 
who turned the scales at 200, as Mr. Greeley did.—New York 
Letter to the Detroit Post and Tribune. 

See eee 2 
THE EDITOR OF THE FUTURE. 

The editor of 1983 will never sigh for relaxation, never wish 
to go a fishing, never crave nor ask a vacation, never long to 
be rich that he may work when he most feels like it. _ He will 
never become tired nor nauseated as he looks over the daily 
exchanges and finds them, as ever, filled with the same mono- 
tonous record of deaths, murders, suicides, fires, burglaries, 
embezzlements, defalcations, ‘‘run over and killed,’”’ ‘* run 
away with and killed,’’ ‘‘death by Paris green,’’ shipwrecks, 
drownings—all the same, the same and the same, from year’s 
end to year’s end, with but a change of name and locality. 
So firmly based will be his mind that his lively interest in all 
these things shall never flag, and he will go on to the end until 
stretched out in his journalistic coffin, the lively, sharp, inci- 
sive chronicler of this eternal round of human affairs. 

Happy though unknown, happy though poor, happy though 
dyspeptic, happy though denied the green pastures of his youth, 
happy though seeing naught else from his sanctum window but 
two brick chimneys and one iron shutter, happy at the sight of 
others making ten dollars to his one dollar by one-fourth the 
labor, happy though he rests on Sunday in studying what to 
write on Monday, happy in seeing the pettifogging lawyer sent 
on foreign missions by the man he first nominated to the presi- 
dency. Happy and cast iron. Happy and insensible to varying 
moods or physical pain. Happy! Happy! Happy! So happy 
he shall long to live on and on in the flesh, a dweller in 
this earthly tabernacle, a sojourner in this vale of tears—for- 
ever ! 
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ODDITIES OF GENIUS. 
Not a few literary men have found amusement in composing 
works on odd or unusual subjects. There seems always to 
have been a sort of desire on the part of men of great talent 
to see if they could not dignify even mean and trivial topics by 
their manner of dealing with them; and though the critics 
have usually extracted some deep-hidden meaning, the proba 
bilities seem to be that, quite as often as not, these works were 
produced by their authors simply for their own amusement, or 
to show what they could do. There is, in Greek, a work en 
titled ** The Frogs,’’ and attributed to Homer; in Latin, Vin 
gil wrote the 


‘*Gnat and the Bees;’’ in English we have 


Spencer’s * Butterfly.’ The ‘* Utopia’’ of Sir Thomas Moore 


was written for the amusement of his friends, while there is 
the best reason for believing that Swift’s ‘* Tale of a Tub” 
was written to beguile the tedium of his own leisure hours. 
Shakspeare’s sonnets are believed by some critics to have had a 
similar origin, and Baron Munchausen’s tales were evidently 
is a diver- 


the diversions of some genius. Pope’s ** Dunciad ”’ 


sion with an object, and the ‘* Counterblast on Tobacco,’’ by 
James I., was only as pastime for that learned monarch. A 
French writer on literary topics once stated that the ‘* Rasselas ’’ 
of Samuel Johnson was written only in sport, when the fact is 
it was written to defray the funeral expenses of his mother. 
Che works of Petronius, which give so graphic a picture of 
Rome during the days of the most dissolute emperors, was the 
play of a lively fancy; and not a few critical scholars have in 
timated that the Book of Revelations was a political treatise, 
couched in cloudy allegory, and written during the reign of 
Nero, though some, Renan among them, place it as late as the 
fourth century. A treatise on baldness, by a scholar of the fif 
teenth century, is still extant, and might be shelved with Sal 
lengre’s mock-heroic work on ** Drunkenness as a Fine Art.’’ 
Erasmus once, while travelling, wrote a work in praise of folly, 
and Valerian entertained himself with a long and very stupid 
book in praise of beards. Haydn once amused himself by 
composing mottoes which should be equally good whether read 
forward or backward or upside down. The celebrated ‘* Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’’ by Burton, seems to have been written to 
keep its author from going mad, and drives almost mad any 
one who tries to read it through. There is a French book in 
** Praise of Wigs,’’ and one in English, entitled ‘* Moustaches, 
Past and Present.’? A French satire of the early part of this 
century was entitled ‘* Teeth and Claws,’’ and was said to 
have been written by a Cabinet Minister. The present Prime 
Minister of England has profitably employed his leisure hours 
and diverted his mind from cares of state by composing several 
erudite treatises on Homer, while his royal mistress, probably 
for the same purpose, gave the world an account of her mar- 
ried life. 
s+ 

VERY large types, size not given, were made and used, in 

1540, by the famous Robert Stephens, of Paris. 


for which they were used was an edition of the Decalogue in 
) 


poster form. 





The work 





LITERARY MEN IN FRANCE. 

The bearers of some of the greatest names in modern French 
romance might have been merged in the most miserable type 
of Bohemianism had it not been for the transcendent talents 
which, by giving them a lucrative popularity, saved them from 
the consequences of their imprudence. Dumas the elder, for 
example, showed himself a model man of business in one re- 
spect; and it was his bold originality that devised the idea of 
manufacturing fiction in piecework by employés he inspired. 
From first to last he made an immense deal of money. But he 
was as free with his coins as his famous quartette of musketeers 
with their pistols, and he lavished the results of his hard-driven 
bargains in the day without giving a thought to the needs of 
the morrow. 

Or, if we turn back to the still mightier Balzac, we stand 
amazed at the work he accomplished under the weight of the 
difficulties he imposed on himself. By far the better part of 
He 
and ** Kugenie Grandet’’ with 


his ample income went to swell the profits of the usuarers. 
wrote his ‘‘ Balthasar Claes’’ 
his staircase blockaded. He was always keeping creditors and 
bailiffs at bay ; half the ingenuity that might have gone to the 
composition of masterpieces must have run to waste in making 
arrangements to meet engagements, or more often in devising 
the means of evading them. The double wear and tear of the 


brain must have been tremendous; and he treated the chronic 
malady that came of impecuniousness with douches of -the 
strongest coffee, swallowed at-the most unseasonable hours. 
Turning day into night, he was forever burning the candle at 
both ends, and the forms of his greatest extravagances were 
characteristic. Blackwoed'’s Magazine. 
ao< 
CORRECTING MANUSCRIPTS. 

Let us suppose that a book is written, and that its author has 
surmounted the preliminary difficulties of want of inspiration 
ind want of learning. We will assume that it has been written 
on one side of the papet only, and in quarto, not in folio, size; 
that the pages are numbered, and that they are not fastened 
together—a most irritating and vexatious proceeding. It is, 
perhaps, too much to assume that the manuscript has been 
carefully revised, because many people put this off till, as they 
say, they can see it in print. Things look so different in type 
they are tired of manuscript; the alterations can be, at worst, 
Now, 


Correcting proof, except the mere 


but slight, and are far more easily made in proof. 
herein are several fallacies. 
errors of the printer, is an expensive business. The estimate 
made for printing a book, whether given to the author or the 
publisher, assumes that only such corrections and a few more 
will be made in proof, and all else is charged extra. There 
never yet lived an author who was not quite sure he had cor 
rected very little, and those who are most guilty are the most 
Nor is it 
When the 


manuscript leaves the writer he has taken leave of his book as 


confident that they have made next to no changes. 
true that all things can be best corrected in proof. 
he is unable 


awhole. He afterward gets it only piecemeal 


to compare the beginning with the middle and the end. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR BOOKS. 

The doors of ‘all closed bookcases 
should be opened now and then, every few days, to let in light 
and to change the air. Books are no more benefited by solitary 
confinement than are men. All books get dusty. Every shelf 
should be cleaned once in six months, every book being dusted 
and returned to its place. The best duster for fine bindings is 
a bit of soft chamois leather. 


All books need air. 


Never cut open the pages of a book with anything but a 
paper-cutter. A finger is tgo blunt, and tears the edges; a 
The 


Wood and bone are 


knife is too sharp, and may cut the edges unequally. 
best paper-cutter is a thin slip of ivory. 
nearly as good; metal is not. 

Never deface books in any way. Never scribble on them 
needlessly. Never disfigure them with unnecessary stamps, or 
with stamps in inappropriate places. 

Never wet your fingers to turn over a leaf; be warned by the 
fate of the king in the Arabian tale. Never turn down a cor- 
ner of a page to hold your place. Never put in a soiled play 
ing card, or a stained envelope, or a bit of dirty string, or a 
piece of damp newspaper. Always use a regular bookmark. 
The simplest, and one of the best, is a card as large as a small 
visiting card; by cutting this twice longitudinally, from one 
end almost to the other, you will have a three-legged book- 
mark, which rides a straddle of a page, one leg on the page 


below and two on the page you wish the book to open at. 


Never allow your books to get damp, as they may mildew. | 


Never allow them to get hot, as the boards may warp, and the 
Never put them on a shelf high up near 
the ceiling of a room lighted by gas, as the results of gas com- 


leather may crack. 
bustion are highly injurious. Never put books with metal 
clasps, or with embossed sides, or albums ornamented with 
decorative nails, on the shelves by the side of other books, for 
Put all such 
hedgehogs of books in drawers or trays by themselves. 


the delicate bindings of the others will suffer. 


Never let books lean sideways for a long time, as it racks 
the covers. If the absence of one or more books from a shelf 
makes it difficult to keep the remaining volumes upright, insert 
a wooden block in place of the missing books. 

As 
Mr. Wm. F. Poole puts it, the covering is expensive, trouble- 
some, and quite as much an injury as a protection to a book; a 


It is best not to cover books for a library with paper. 


book covered with paper is likely to need rebinding sooner 
than if it be not covered. A room full of books covered with 
paper is duil and monotonous; and no one who has ever 
glanced into such a room will be inclined to disagree with Mr. 
Poole when he says that ‘* books lose their individuality by 
being covered.’”’ 
also reduces the usefulness of books, as they are less easily 
handled and kept apart and in order. 

Never attempt to classify books on your shelves by the color 
of the bindings or by the sizes of the books themselves. Put 
the works of an author together, as far as possible, however in- 
congruous their sizes may be; and try to keep books on the 
same and kindred subjects as close together as convenient. 


This is not only an esthetic disadvantage, it. 





HANDWRITING. 

To write an ugly hand may be called a misfortune, if you 
wish; but to write an illegible hand is a crime against society. 
Every one who chooses can make a difference between a « 
and a w, between ¢ and ¢c; can dot 7’s and cross ¢/’s. There- 
fore, no educated person who wishes for employment as amanu- 
ensis or copyist can be excused for writing badly. He ought 
to be able to write letters and copy manuscripts clearly and 
legibly; if he cannot he kas only himself to blame. To those 
who feel their deficiency and wish to improve, here are a few 
hints. Write two or three copies every day, in a large hand. 
Look at your copy upside down, when the turns of the letters 
should appear as well shaped as they did when you looked at 
them the right way. Thus, let the letters wu, when turned 
upside down, make a good mi, only wanting the addition of 
the dot tothe z. Never leave an 7 to be dotted or ¢ to be 


crossed till you have finished the line or sentence. Dot your 


?’s and cross your ¢’s when you finish the word, at least. 
Never indulge in making over-long tails to g’s, g’s, y’s, or ovér- 


long heads to /’s, ¢’s and other similar letters, running them 
into the upper and under lines. Study to make your writing 
compact, without being cramped; free, without being strag- 
gling. To write rather upright than otherwise, contributes to 
the union of compactness and freedom. Never imitate another 
person’s writing under the idea that it is prettier than your own. 
Many a person has spoiled a good handwriting in this way. 
Let your handwriting form itself from free, bold copy-writing, 
and let it be thoroughly your own. Cultivate the power of 
writing quickly, because it will probably be necessary to you 
certainly an advantage. But eschew hurry. Legibility must 
never be sacrificed for speed. 
cies a 

MATTHEW HALE SMITH was writing letters to the Pournal 
over the signature of ** Burleigh.’’ Smith wrote a detestable 
hand, and Charles O. Rogers, who was then making the Your- 
nai jump with his activity, enterprise and liberality, was very 
nearly his match in this particular. One day a compositor 
came down to Mr. Rogers with some of Burleigh’s copy, 
saying that if he had to set that sort of stuff they’d have to 
pay him by the hour, because he couldn’t make his salt setting 
by the thousand. Rogers immediately wrote Burleigh a note, 
telling him that if he couldn’t write so that his letters could be 
read he had better either quit writing or get somebody to do 
his writing for him. In a day or two there arrived an envelope 
with Rogers’ signature cut out from the letter and pasted upon it 
and ‘Care Boston Journal ’’ written beneath. Upon being 
opened it read as follows: ‘* Dear Sir—I have received a letter 
which, from the pnnted heading, 1 assume to be from the 
Journal office. If you will get somebody that can write a 
legible hand to inform me whom it is from and what it is all 
about I shall esteem it a favor. Yours truly, Matthew Hale 
Smith.’”’ The next time Mr. Smith came to Boston he was 
handsomely entertained, and Charlie Rogers paid the bills. 

dl 
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ASTERISKS. 

The Appletons are publishing an edition of Shakspeare that 
does not contain a single foot note. They deserve praise for 
this. Of all the nuisances attendant upon a perusal of edited 
copies of standard works—as though plain English needed 
the worst is that of having the attention switched off 
to the foot of the page about once in three lines, to learn that 
the 


the 


editing ! 


great-grandfather of a person of the same name as one of 
characters in the text is known to have been a steward ‘n 
the house of Baron Puffengruntz, of Schleswig; or that tke 
Honorable Sir Thomas Mugford, of Towlery-Super-Churling- 
ham, Wessex, had in his possession a beer tankard with the 
name of Addison scratched in the pewter by a nail or pin, 
thus proving incontestibly that the Sfectator man drank ale, 
which fact adds immensely to the interest in his essays. What 
bosh ! 

When the reader sees an asterisk he instinctively glances at 
the foot of the page to see what is there worthy of attention. In 
reading the elucidation he partly forgets the matter elucidated ; 
the chain of thought is continually interrupted; the reader tires 
of the book, grows restless and uneasy, and finally tosses the 
book aside without having derived benefit from it. The inser- 
tion of asterisks and their train of double stars, daggers and 
numbers is an impertinence on the part of translators, adapters, 
They are at liberty to tell what they 
think of the author whom they present to us, but they have no 


revisers and editors. 


business to make a peep-show of him and preface each sentence 
of his with a criticism and an explanation, and stop us half a 
dozen times on every page to witness what they have disco- 
vered regarding the author’s maternal grandfather, or to dis- 
play, with an air of triumph befitting a loftier occasion, the 
exact date on which the man of letters was put into breeches. 
An 
English editor would no more think of editing a new edition 


I'he English are worse offenders in this respect than we. 


of a Greek or Latin classic, or of Gibbon, or Hume, or John- 
son—a kind of editing that most people can do with shears 
and paste-pot—without stuffing notes, descriptions and historic 
references into it, than he would think of publishing the book 
in one volume and without a binding. This sort of thing 
makes a person angry who wants to form his own opinions of 
books and is abundantly able to do so. 
Chere is the Rev. Mr. Cary, for instance. He made a very 
good translation of Dante’s poetry, and then did his best to 
spoil it with notes that exceed in length the translated work. 
He likewise composed a dry narrative as a preface to the ‘* In 
ferno,’’ and, instead of saying what he wished in consecutive 
form, he pock-marked the pages with asterisks. You stop 
work on the text to see what he wants to tell you in the note, 
and learn with unbounded delight that a Florentine com- 
mentator has discovered that Dante’s uncle’s coat-of-arms dif- 
fered by a bar, or tint, or something or other, from the coat-of- 
arms alleged by a Roman commentator to be the proper one 
Mr. Cary is very fair and disinterested about 
You have only to cross the ocean and visit such and such 
a library and ask for volume XI. of so-and-so’s commentaries 


of the family. 


this. 


‘minutes if any one else wants to get at it. 
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on Dante, and in chapter 45, page 869, you will find that 
the Florence historian has actually stated that Dante’s uncle’s 
coat-of-arms was a little different from his grandfather’s. The 
library, the volume and the page are all furnished. Then 
there is Mr. Beckford, who wrote the once popular ** Vathek.’’ 
Most editions of this over-estimated story contain a note, 
‘* dragged in by the skin of the teeth,’’ based on the incidental 
use of the word ‘* palm,’ and devoted to an exasperatingly 
protracted wrangle with some translator who rendered a line 
of Horace into English in a manner that did not suit Mr. 
Beckford. As the Horatian line contained the word ‘* palm,”’ 
it afforded the annotator a grand opportunity to pen a discourse 
on Latin grammar and declaim at length on false quantity. 
The note fills about the same number of pages as the story. 

Those publishers who give the reading world editions of 
good books that editors have not tampered with, books that 
may be read without interruption, deserve encouragement, and 
authors who cannot say what they wish in plain narrative form, 
but must needs try patience beyond endurance by calling at- 
tention to hundreds of boresome trifles, fairly earn the neglect 
that is generally accorded them, 

Se Oo ee Oe 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPER READERS. 

Another feature in the newspaper business is the practice that 
obtains of hiring papers. My next-door neighbor is a well-sala-t 
ried cashier in the London and County Bank. He shares the 
Standard, price one penny, with the real-estate dealer across 
the street, who, in turn, takes the Odserver on Sunday for four 
pence (eight cents), and sends it to the cashier at 3 o’clock. I 
take in the Zimes, Standard, News, Advertiser in the morning, 
and the Pall Mall, Globe and Echo in the evening, with the 
weekly papers and Odserver ; and my newsdealer informs me 
I take more papers than forty families he serves out of nearly 
one thousand customers. 

By the way, my banker neighbor sent me a very formal note 
offering to pay one-third of the price of the 7imes if I would 
send it to him on the day after the date of issue. He was 
much shocked when I told him that when I had scanned the 
Times 1 cut out what I wanted and threw the rest away. Ina 
side street near my house there are six families who take one 
Times. ‘The price is one shilling and sixpence per week, or 
threepence each, and they take turns in having the paper first. 
The man who gets it for the first hour and a half in the morn- 
ing will be the last to have it on the next day, and then it will 
be two days old. The public houses and the restaurants all 
take in the papers, but they are not read yery closely, I fear, 
no one man being allowed to hold a paper more than fifteen 
London Letter. 


~~ -@e-- 


‘¢ GUENON on Milch Cows”? has been republished by Orange 
Judd & Co., with all the quaint illustrations of thirty years ago. 
The new edition contains the latest views, with changes and 
additions by the author, made just before his death, and the 
treatise is of value as showing the opinion of a man who made 
the subject a life study, even if his theories cannot be adopted. 









































MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S FIRST STORY. 

A few days ago Joe Shillington, a magazine and newsdealer, 
pointed out to me a tall, spare woman, with a sad, grave face 
and gray hair, who dressed in black and appeared to be over 
sixty years old. ‘‘Do you know who that is?’’ asked he. 
‘*No, I do not,’’ said I. ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘that is Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, and I will tell you something 
about her.’’ I looked again, and saw a face of remarkable 
strength, with a mouth and chin indicating great determination, 
and a forehead full of intellect. And then Mr. Shillington 
told me his story: 

Thirty-five years ago, said he (I do not quote his words, 
for I do not pretend to give them exactly), that lady was 
a daily visitor to my store. She was always dressed in 
black (she never wears colors), and spent an hour or so every 
day reading at my counter—always standing, and never 
speaking a word to anybody. Her movements were of the 
most timid character, and we (that is, my clerks and visi- 
tors) came, after a while, to speak of her as *‘the queer wo- 
man.’’? No one knew her name, and we all got to regard her 
as a little  off.”” I was then the general agent of the Balti- 
more Sw in Washington, and looked after its circulation here. 
One day ‘‘the queer woman’”’ approached me very cautiously, 
looking around to see that no one observed her, and took from 
under her black shawl a big bundle of manuscript, and told 
me it was a story she had been writing, and asked me to have 
it printed in the Suz. This rather confirmed me in the belief 
that she was a little queer; but, however, I took her bundle 
and promised to comply with her request. I looked over the 
manuscript a little, and finally sent it to the Suz. The editor 
found much merit in the story, but did not have room for it, 
and it was sent by him to the Philadelphia Saturday Visitor. 
The editor of this paper was greatly struck with the story, as 
was also Dr. Snodgrass, the editor of a Baltimore literary 
paper, to whom it was submitted. They communicated with 
me, and asked the author’s name. I did not know it, but 
when she came into the store again I told her what had hap- 
pened; she seemed to be frightened, and left my store in a 
whirl, without saying a word.- I thought at that time she was 
afraid the papers would attack her for writing such a story. 
However, I did not intend to lose her, and so I sent one of my 
young men after her, telling him to follow her, find out where 
she lived and learn her name. She walked rapidly down the 
street and went to the “‘Island.’’ In passing a little school- 
house, some boys who were playing marbles spoke to the lady 
in black, and my young man asked them who the lady was. 
** She’s our teacher,’’ answered the boys. ‘‘ And what is her 
name?’’ ‘* Mrs. Southworth,’’ was the answer. 

At that time, continued Mr. Shillington, in substance, Dr. 
Bailey was the editor of the National Era, here. He had 
also become interested in the new author—how I do not 
know. He and Dr. Snodgrass came to me, and I arranged an 
interview between them and Mrs. Southworth. The story was 
very crude and ungrammatical, but there were some remark- 


ably strong things in it—the intense situations especially. So 
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it was fixed and changed, and cut and added to, and was 
finally printed in the National Era. It was subsequently 
printed by Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, and had an 
immense sale. The story was ‘‘ Retribution,’’ and if you have 
never read it, it is worth your while to read it now. It was 
printed in about the year 1848, long before ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’ was written, and yet you will be astonished to see the 
similanty in some of the situations and ideas. I questioned 
Mr. Shillington further, and learned that Mrs. Southworth was 
born in Washington in 1818, and that she separated from her 
husband when she was quite young. Mrs. Southworth is 
living in Georgetown, in lovely Prospect Cottage, on the hill, 
and is loved and respected by everybody. 
Rea -o- 

REPORTING A PRIZE FIGHT BY ACCIDENT. 
‘* Newspaper enterprise didn’t amount to much in St. Louis 
thirty years ago,’’ said W. L. Ryland. ‘I was river reporter 
on the Democrat then, when B. Gratz Brown was editor. <A 
curious thing was the time I was carried by accident to a prize 
fight and wrote a report that was copied and commented upon 
in Bell’s Life, the London sporting paper. I’ve got that report 
at home yet, I believe; I was very proud of it at that time. I'll 
tell you how it was. 


She still writes. 


I was down on the levee one day and 
saw a tugboat come to the wharf; it had no tow, and I won 
dered what it was doing at the landing. I went aboard, asked 
where the boat was going, and was told by a farmer that it 
was going to a prize fight. 
the middle of the stream. The fight was between Dublin 
Tricks Blake and Tom Jennings. They fought on Chouteau’s 
Island, on the land of a farmer named Archie Frame, and 
Jennings won in seven rounds. I wrote about a column-and-a 
half report of it, starting out with an apologetic introduction, 
explaining how I went to the prize fight only because I was 
carried off in the boat, and passing several moral comments 
upon the iniquity of such brutal contests. Davis, the local 
editor, was a very religious fellow, and he was wild when he 
found a report of a prize fight in his columns. Se//’s Life 
made fun of us, and we had a great time over it.’’-—.S?. Louis 
ost-Dispatch. 


I tried to get off, but we were in 





> 
FOLLOWING COPY. 

The following communication, received by us several days 
ago, explains itself: 
mr. EDITOR: 

ENCLOSED please find zs which I HOPE may be accepted by you for 
PUBLICATION. /# the EveNT of your making USE of same, pease have 
PRINTERS put in ¢yfe in EXACT accordance with UNDERSCORING, 
punctuation, ETC, as per COPY. Printers FREQUENTLY tak« 
GREAT (/iderties with Manuscrirt thereby DISTORTING the AU 
THOR’S meaning almost BEYOND recognition. The PRICE of the 
article is Five DOLLARS. 

We allowed our compositors to print the above in exact ac 
cordance with our fastidious correspondent’s lavishly under- 
scored copy, and, after seeing the proof, we are free to confess 
that we would Aesitate to print his THREE-COLUMN ARTICLE as 
he desires it should appear for less than NINE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 
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NEWSPAPERS VERSUS BOOKS. 

To the making of books there is no end ; but it appears that 
there was a falling off last year in the number produced, which 
is accounted for by the increased attention given to the litera- 
ture of newspapers and magazines. Never, we believe, until 
now, has the supply of books failed to keep pace with the con- 
stant growth of the population; and it may be that a descending 
movement has at last set in which will end, as regards many 
subjects, in the supersession of slowly written, laboriously 
printed, heavily bound, high-priced volumes by rapidly-pro- 
duced newspaper articles. It was found as long ago as 1871 
that subjects of the day might be so fully treated in the daily 
press as to be rendered practically worthless for ordinary book 
purposes; and for this reason very few histories of the Franco- 
German war were brought out. When it had once come to an 
end the reading public had already had enough of it: their 
attention was diverted from it, moreover, by the doings of the 
Paris Commune and by the sudden discovery of the Russians 
that the clause of the Paris Treaty forbidding them to keep 
war-ships in the Black Sea had had its day, and must be re- 
scinded. We are now promised a regular authentic account of 
the British expedition to Egypt by the Intelligence Department. 
But the history of the campaign has been so fully told in tele 
graphic letters that gentlemen in quest of the new and the 
exciting can scarcely be supposed to feel any strong desire to 
read Looks on the subject. Another striking example of the 
manner in which the ground may be cut from beneath the feet 
of the enterprising book-maker was offered in the case of the 
death of Garibaldi, who, the morning afterwards, was made 
the subject of such long, such exhaustive memoirs in the news- 
papers, that the works, two or three in number, which retold 
the facts of his life a month or so later in massive volumes, 
found few if any readers. In France and in most parts of the 
Continent the sale of novels in book shape must, one would 
think, be interfered with by the publication of stories in the 
form of feui/ietons. In England, however, fiction is as much 
as possible excluded from the newspaper press, or apart from 
illustrated journals, is never deliberately published as fiction. 
Nevertheless, the number of novels published in England 
during the year 1882 shows a remarkable falling off as com 
pared with that of 1881. It used to be said that every day 
gave birth to a new novel ; and in 1881 this rate of production 
was surpassed, the number of novels brought out in the year 
amounting to no fewer than 446. 
of these were not found good. 


Probably a large proportion 
But, however that may be, the 
number of novels published in 1882 did not exceed 306, show- 
ing a fall of rather more than 30 per cent. The same diminu- 
tion is observable in nearly all the fourteen classes into which 
the books published last year and the year before are divided 
by the Pudblishers’ Circular. ‘There has been a slight increase 
in the number of medical works, and four more books on 
political and social economy were published in 1882 than in 
1881. But it is only in the department of children’s books 
that there has been any remarkable increase ; and here the rise 


has been from 392 to 727. Are children’s books nowadays 
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made so interesting that they find readers among grown-up 
people, or is the art of reading being gradually given up by 
adults asa childish and unprofitable occupation ?—.St. Fames’s 
Gazette. 


aren RE aaa 
ORIGIN OF THE DICTIONARY. 

Time was in literature when there were no dictionaries. Of 
course, letters had their small diffusion, viva voce. The few 
Sauls, for all the generations, could ask the fewer Gamaliels, 
on the quick moment, for the short interpretation that should 
make passages in their ornamented or antiquated disquisitions 
clear, and there was no need for more. By the lip could be 
solved the mystery coming from the lip, for within the portico, 
in the cloister, under the shade there on the hill, the master sat 
in the midst of his pupils, and the lip was near. Pupils, when 
knowledge was called for in distant parts, hid to be dispersed. 
Each stood solitary then, or nearly solitary, separated from the 
schools whence scholarly help could be drawn. Yet each 
stood facing a crowd grouped around him to be taught, and 
each, at some word, at some clause, at some peroration, at 
some pregnant corner-stone of an argument he was burning to 
launch straight home, found the text of his parchment a pit, 
or a stumbling block hindering him, The treasured manuscript 
That did not 
spread on his knee, per 


was of his own copying, nearly for a certainty. 
affect the case. As he read from it 
haps, a scroll ; laid open upon a desk, leaved and laboriously 
and delicately margined, and stitched and covered and clasped 
into the form of a goodly book—he had to expound its learned 
method so that it should touch the simple; or, bewildering him 
sadly, he had to turn its words from the Greek, from the He 
brew, from any master-tongue, into the language, even the 
dialect, familiar to his audience—a language often harshly un 
familiar to himself—an1 the right way to do this would again 
and again refuse to come to him, and his message failed. 
There was the pity of it ; there was the grief. It could not be 
allowed to abide. And at last there occurred to him the rem 
edy. In his quiet hours, his flock away, he would pour over 
his manuscript afresh. It might be missal, it might be com- 
mentary, treatise, diatribe, epic, poem, homily, Holy Writ 


same plan would be efficacious for each one. 


the 
Afier beating 
out the meaning of the crabbed, the Oriental, characters—of 
the painstaking, level, faultless Gothic letter—he would write 
this meaning, this exposition, this gloss, above each word, each 
phrasing, that had given him trouble; and then, henceforth and 
forever, such gloss would be there to see and to use, and every 
difficulty would have been made magically to disappear. At 
the very first word the very first of these conscientious Old 
World scholars thus glossed or explained, the seed was sown 
of the New World dictionaries, and there has been no stop to 
the growth of this seed till the tree from it has spread its thick 
and wide branches as far as they have spread, and are, still 
spreading to-day.—Cornhill Magazine. 
oe 

Ir 1s said that the Parliamentary intelligence of one copy of 
the London 7imes often contains as much matter as a three- 
volume novel. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
AFTER a lapse of thirty years, Sir Walter Scott’s works are 
being translated and republished in France. 


NEARLY the whole edition de luxe of Hawthorne was, it is 
reported, subscribed for even before the specimen pages were 
issued. 

A PAPER-PULP chimney, 1ifty feet high, has been erected in 
Breslau, Germany. It is chemically prepared to resist com- 
bustion. 


A COMPANY has been organized in Memphis, Tenn., for the 
manufacture of wood-pulp. A similar enterprise will be started 
at Jacksonville, Florida. 


A SET of paper wheels under a truck of an engine of the 
Central Vermont Railroad have been in use twelve years, and 
they are still apparently sound. 


THE New York Sun says the newspaper reporters of to-day 
have the reputation bequeathed to them by the witty but im 
provident Bohemians of twenty years ago. Nowadays, a man 
must be sober, bright and energetic to join the ranks of the 
busy newsgatherer. 

AN ancient Latin life of St. Patrick has come to light in 
the Royal Library, Brussels, which is said to be the same as 
that in the book of Armagh. The first part of the life is miss- 
ing from the latter, so that the discovery supplies the hiatus. 


The manuscript will soon be published by the Bollandists. 


AN obliging interviewer of the Mobile Register has disco- 
vered that the novel called ‘*A Tallahassee Girl ’’ was written 
by Mr. Barton D. Jones, ‘*a Northern gentleman,’’ and that 
the vivacious heroine is no other than Miss Norie Long, the 
daughter of a late Governor of Florida. 


Dr. Ho_mes has promised, it is said, to devote the leisure 
which his retirement from his profession has given him to the 
service of the Atlantic Monthly. Wis promise to write the 
** Emerson ’’ for the ** American Men of Letters ’’ series would 


seem to show that he did not intend so to restrict his work. 


Tue Comte de Paris is one of the greatest readers of current 
literature in the world. A big. table in the morning-room of 
his unpretentious villa at Cannes is littered with journals and 
reviews. ‘* There is not,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘a reading- 
room in Paris in which there are so many.’’ They comprise 
political organs of every party. 

READERS in England are complaining that the delicate covers 
of the volumes of the ‘* Parchment Library ’’ are a mistake. 
For a short time, they say, nothing could be more dainty; but 
the delicate white is soon soiled; ere long, the cover warps; it 
will not open easily, and absolutely refuses to close completely, 
and no one can feel quite comfortable with a book that is al- 
ways gaping unless it has a paper weight on top of it. It is 
suggested that in future volumes, if paper equally strong and 
thick is used with the parchment binding, it would be well to 
revert to the ancient custom of clasps or strings, the latter for 
choice, which was almost universally employed in the case of 


limp vellum bindings one or two hundred years ago. 





AT a recent sale in Leipzic autographs of the persons named 
brought the following prices: Mary Queen of Scots, 323 marks; 
Marie Antoinette, 461 marks; 
Wallenstein, 


112 marks; 
108 marks; George Washington, 115 
Thorwaldsen, 90 marks; Gluck, 200 marks; Mozart, 330; 
Haydn, 81 


Peter the Great, 
marks; 


marks; Bach, 175 marks, and Beethoven, 335 
marks. 

PUBLISHERS shotld bear in mind this wise suggestion from 
the Boston Yournal : 
cents in strengthening the back of a book makes all the differ 


‘* An extra expenditure of two or three 


ence between a book that will drop to pieces after a little 
handling and one which will stand wear. Most people would 
rather have the money spent in that way than in fantastic deco 
rations for covers.”’ 

THERE will shortly be sold in Paris the album containing the 
notes and sketches made by Alfred de Musset and George Sand 
during the celebrated but tragic journey to Italy they made 
together. There is a vast fund of drollery in the remarks and 
caricatures which refer to the excursion on board the steamer, 
and the compulsory visit of the travelers to the custom house. 
Musset embellished the pages of his album with sketches in 
which some of his friends were hit off from the most sarcastic 
point of view. 

Tue fact that Coleridge has not yet found a place in the 
‘English Men of Letters’’ series is deemed astonishing by a 
writer for the London Dai/y News, who holds that two-thirds 
of the persons admitted are unquestionably his inferiors. 
** While professional critics hold back,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the general 
public, if its view may be summarized, probably considers 
Coleridge as a person who took too much opium, was a trial 
to his friends, talked beautifully but unintelligibly, and by way 
of amend wrote the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ and the lines about the 
quarrel of Sir Leoline and his friend.” 

Mr. MARTIN Conway, reviewing Woodbury’s * Iistory of 


Wood Engraving,’’ in the London Academy, says: ‘* Though 
lightly and pleasantly written, the volume is clearly the result 
of a great deal of work, and where the author inserts observa 
tions or criticisms of his own they invariably give evidence of 
thoroughly sound opinions upon fundamental principles. * * 
Mr. T. Cole he considers to be the leading American wood- 
cutter of to-day, and the print from the block which he intro- 
duces goes far to support his opinion.’’ 

Very few people know why the room in which a newspaper 
is made up is called the composing-room. The following ex 
plains it: After the paper goes to press’a copy is brought to 
the editor, who discovers that four or five typographic errors 
in his leading article not only make him say exactly what he 
didn’t intend to say, but arouse a suspicion in the minds of his 
readers that he must have been under the influence of liquor 
when he wrote it. Ile rushes forth, with blood in his eye and 
murder in his heart, and denounces everybody, from the fore- 
man down to the ‘‘devil.’’ It is to the composed manner in 
which his revilings are received by the ‘intelligent printer ’’ that 


the term composing room is attributed. Rochester Express. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Vicksburg, Miss., has three newspapers 

The Silver Reef (Col.) Afiner has been discontinued. 

E. M. Caldwell has purchased the Sioux Falls (D.T.) Press 

The Galveston (Texas) News is now issued every day in the year 


The 7imes amd News, of Vineland, N. J., has moved into a new 


othce 


W. B. Ness has sold the 
baugh. 


Houtzdale ( Pa.) Odserver to B. F. Diffen- 

The Chicago Herald has commenced printing a two-cent evening 
edition 

The Vicksburg (Miss.) HYerva/d has commenced issuing an evening 
edition 

The Delaware Morning News has commenced the issue of a weekly 
edition 

The Albany (N. Y.) Zxfress has begun the publication of a Sunday 
edition. 

Jacob R. Smith has bought the controlling interest in the Altoona 
(Pa.) 7imes. 

The Chicago /nter-Ocean has commenced the publication of a regular 
Sunday issue 

The Meyersdale (Pa.) Commercial is about to erect a new and com- 
modious office 

The Evening Post is a new paper started in Vicksburg, Miss., by 
Cashman & Co. 

The Virginian, of Norfolk, Va., has been changed from a quarto to its 
original folio form 

Chas. Dudley Warner has assumed control of the ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer’”’ 
in Harpers’ Magazine 

The New London (Conn.) Telegram has been increased in size by the 
addition of four columns 

The Brooklyn (N.Y.) Evening Times now issues an eight-page edition 
every Saturday afternoon. 

The publication day of the Towanda (Pa.) Yourna/ has been changed 
from Friday to Wednesday 

The New York ELvening Telegram now issues a one-cent morning edi- 
tion, which appears at nine A. M 

Col. Sam. Thompson, of the Oxford (Miss.) Zag/e, 
and killed, at Oxford, by the city marshal. 


was recently shot 


The Scranton (Pa.) Repudlican is now published on Sundays. 
Sunday issue is double the size of the daily 

The Chatham (N.Y.) Courier has been sold to J 
and Wm. B. Howland retires from the editorship. 


The 
Wallace Darrow, 


Col. Knox has been appointed editor of the Boys’ and Girls’ Hi eekly, 
one of the publications of Mrs. Leslie, of New York. 

Scott & Gimlin, publishers of the Advance, of Augusta, Kan., have 
dissolved partnership, R. S. Scott continuing as sole proprietor. 

E. B. Clark, formerly foreman of the composing room of the McKees- 
port (Pa.) 7imes, has been made general manager of that paper 

George C, Connor has purchased a majority of the stock of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Dai/y Democrat. L. G. Walker will remain as editor 

Larson Brothers have disposed of the Del Norte (Col.) Sentinel to 
Elmer Thompson, who has removed it to Summitville, in the same State. 

Richard Steel has severed his connection with the Chicago Cheek to 
assume editorial direction of the 7eras Harm and Ranch, of Austin, 
Texas. 

John Wagner Pritchard, editor and proprietor of the McKeesport ( Pa.) 
Daily Paragon, has secured a half-interest in the Christian Statesman, 
of this city. On June rst he takes the position of business manager and 
managing editor of the latter paper 
Paragon. 


He will retain control of the 
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Frank M. Higgins is the new managing editor of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial-Gazette. He has had a long experience in Pittsburgh jour- 
nalism 


Ex-Congressman Bayless W. Hanna has become sole owner of the 
Crawfordsville (Ind.) Review, and assumed full editorial and business 
control 


F. M. Yeager has sold the Phanix Yournal, of Phoenixville, Pa., to 
V. N. Shaffer, who has merged it into his paper, the Phoenixville Daily 
Independent 

The Charlotte (N.C.) Datly Observer and Daily Yournal have been 
consolidated, ard the coalesced sheet appears under the name of Your- 
nal-Observer. 

Charles Reynolds, Jr., has relinquished the managing editorship of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, to join the editorial staff of the 
New Haven (Conn.) News. 

The Cincinnati Morning Yourna/ has been merged into the Cincinnati 
News. The owners of the latter paper paid $125,00 
press franchise of the Yournad. 


for the plant and 


Rev. C. D. Barrows, of Boston, has become editor of the Overland 
Monthly, published in San Francisco. It was in this magazine that 
Bret Harte first made a reputation. 

At the sale of Mr. David King’s library, in New York recently, an 
almanac of the year 1686—the first work of the first printer of Phila- 
delphia, Wm.,Bradford—was sold for $250. 

W. H. Cook, A. H. Wycoff and Albert Marshall have bought the 
Genius of Liberty, of Uniontown, Pa., from Frank Higgins, for $7,000 
Last Spring the same paper sold for $10,000 

J. W. Bertelle & Co. have sold the Toledo (O.) Morning 
and Commercial to J. M. Comly, A. W. Francisco and A, E 
price paid is understood to have been $20,0c 0. 


Telegram 
Lee. The 
The Jamesburg (N. J.) Ree ord has completed its first year of exist- 
ence, and the proprietor, E.S. Hammell, has improved his paper typo- 
graphically as a suitable celebration of the anniversary. 

S. Hovey has disposed of his interest in the Boston Sunday Budget to 
John D. Dwyer, of the Boston Courier. John W. Ryan has left the 
latter journal to accept the position of managing editor of the Budget. 

W.R. Andrews, formerly editor of the American Queen, has com- 
menced the publication of an evening newspaper in New York, called the 
Haarlem Evening News. \t is a four-page sheet, chiefly filled with 
local news. 

James R. Willard, editor and proprietor of the Morning Dispatch, of 
Erie, Pa., has associated with him as partners in the publication, E. M 
Camp, C. U. Johnson and W. E. 
James R. Willard & Co 

Charles R. Miller has succeeded John Foord as editor-in-chief of the 
New York 7imes 


felnap. The style of the new firm is 


Mr. Miller has been on the editorial staff of the 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College, and did his 
first newspaper work on the Springfield Repudsican. 


Times since 1875. 


C. C. Fulton has made a deed of trust conveying the Baltimore Amer/- 


Mr 


Fulton is to retain his right and control over the property during his life, 


can newspaper and building to his son-in-law, Gen. Felix Agnus. 


but after his death the trustee is to pay out of the revenues of the news- 
paper and other property $2,000 a year for life to Mrs. Fulton, formerly 
Mrs. Driscoll, who, the deed states, relinquished her right of dower 
upon marriage with that understanding. At her death $1,000 a year is 
to be paid to her daughter, the wife of Mr. Thomas M. Kenney, for her 
life. 


under the present title in the Fulton name, with Felix Agnus manager, 


Other provisions of the deed are that the paper is to be published 
who is to receive $3,000 a year for his services. The rest of the income 
is to go in one-fourth parts to Albert E. Fulton, Mrs. Agnus, Mrs. Geo 
Swartz and Glorina Fulton, the children of Charles C. Fulton, for their 
lives, and then to their children 

After many years of constant work, Martin Sharpe has given up the 
place of editor of the London Guardian. 






































PRINTERS’ 


THE TRAMP PRINTER. 


Good mornin’ boys, and how is biz? I’m a seedy-looking tramp, 
You see, last night my little bed was just a trifle damp ; 
I missed the train—that’s funny, too—and then I walked the rail ; 


I found my bed, 


as I always do, when the connections fail. 


and wish I'd never woke 
Yes, boys, I dreamed I lived ag 


Last night |] dreamed a dream, 
ain before I took this yoke ; 
I saw the for 


ms of other days—they've climbed the golden hill ; 


I mingled with a homely throng--I wish it was so still 


*T was a banquet spread at thatold home, and all were gathered there 


To crowd around the festal board— paternal blessings share. 
You see, I lived my life again—oh! happy days so bright- 


As I slept in my dew-damp bed in the shadows of last night 


A poor tramp printer has a heart hidden neath his ragged garb 
Hard times is roaming this land, 
And 
May God for 


and I have felt his barb, 


, fellows, when I woke this morn with cramps and mental pain, 


give my wicked wish to never wake again 


I’ve made some justification in this ancient, battered form, 

And my benzine wash I’ve thrown aside; it has brought me too much 
harm ; 

My proof has been corrected—a revise will needed be, 


For He, who searches every heart, will many errors see 


My tramp is almost ended now—old age will end the race 


You see, my hands are trembly, and I cannot hold a case ; 


But I’ve made an application, at the city made of gold, 
And I long to hear the answer, “‘ ’Tis a case that you can hold 


+ @ > 


LITERATURE IN THE’ MIDDLE AGES. 


The monasteries of the Middle Ages were the conservators 
of literature. Just as the frozen soil preserves in its bosom, 
through long, cheerless days of winter, seeds which shall after 
ward clothe the earth in beauty and fill the air with fragrance, 
so did the non-progressrve institutions of the Dark Ages cherish 
the germs, already budded into form, which were ere long to 
burst the crust of superstitious ignorance, and come forth fresh 
We of 


modern times cannot be too grateful to the cowled ecclesiasts 


and sweet in the springtime of intellectual awakening. 


of those early days, who have bequeathed to us so rich a trea- 
sure, 
Nearly all that is valuable in revelation, in history, in 


theology, in science, art and government—in fact, the great 


bulk of literature of every kind belonging to the dawn of the 
Christian era, has come down to us through the medium of 


monks and anchorites of the early Church. Nor has the crypt 


preserved for us sacred literature alone, but also a large portion 
of immortal writings of profane authors previous to the Christ- 
ian era. 


The histories of Tacitus gathered dust in a monk’s 
cell long before they were given to the world. . Some of the 
most celebrated of Cicero’s dissertations lay among the wine- 
casks of an ancient monastery till they were so discolored that 
only the keen-eyed medieval schoolmen could make them out. 
Livy’s manuscripts were found in a monk’s closet, so were 
Truly, the strongholds of the venerable fathers 
were keeps of which the world may well be proud since they 
sheltered Aristotle and Cicero, and Tacitus and Lucullus, and 
scores of other immortal writers, from the devastating hand of 
barbarism. 


Aristotle’s. 


CIRC 





ULAR 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 


There is a flavor of May in this delightful Spring number of Zippin- 


ott’s. A delicious reminiscence of an unconventional Italian town forms 


the opening article, which is artistically illustrated. ‘‘ Among the 
Citron Blooms ” 


is as fragrant as the title, which is a pertinent caption 


to a description of a delight ul bit of flowery Florida. More: pleasant 
information concerning the same interesting State is given by Ernest 
Ingersoll in ‘‘ Ashore with a Florida Sponger.”’ 


John Codman has a de 


scriptive paper on ‘‘ Idaho and Montana.”’ Readers of all tastes will 


peruse with profound interest L. 1). Morgan's ‘‘ Great Minds and Matri- 


mony J. Brandon Matthews has a quaint article on ‘‘ Charles Lamb’s 

Attempts **Out of Money ”’ 
short story by Emily F. Wheeler 
pen of W.L 


‘The Field Sparrow,” 


Dramatic is the discouraging title of a 
** Adrift on Pensacola Bay”’ is a 
Murfree, Sr. Wm. H. Hayne has a poem, 
which a fable for poets. ‘‘ Our 
Monthly Gossip frees his mind anent Social Changes, Words and Their 
Abuses, Slipped Out of History’s Hypatia 

By Mrs. Emma D, E. N 


Peterson & Bros 


story from the 


serves as 


The Bridal Eve; or, Rose Elmer 
worth. Philadelphia. T. B 


This is a new edition of an absorbing novel that gained the admiration 
Mrs 
Southworth is unquestionably a powerlul writer, possessing an ongual 


South- 


of a wide circle of readers when first published, many years ago 


and fertile imaginatlon, which has originated a large number of romances, 
all of which have been reissued in uniform style by the Messrs. Pe- 


terson. 
A Paradise for Gunners and Anglers. By A.M. Spangler Phila 


delphia. Passenger Department Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti 
more Railroad Company. 

rhis volume gives an accurate and practical idea of the gunning and 
The book 
is embellished with correct representations of the fishes abounding in 
the waters of the 


fishing facilities of the Chesapeake and Delaware Peninsula 
Peninsula, and of the birds frequenting its shores 
Gunners and fishers will find the book a very useful one. 
“ee 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The Printers’ Cixcu ar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 

invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 
One Page... . i ei $25 00| $70 00) $125 00 
Half Pa ~~ os. s ew ee 15 4° 7° oo 
Quarter Page . a ae Gate 8 20 35 00 

er er a 1 2 50 45 
Two Lines... ‘ I 25 2 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 

CME. s «5's Ge 6.0 8 6 * 2 4 7 00 
TOO CRO. bs. 0: ois ioe 08M 3 7 12 
Three Inches. . 4 10 18 00 
One Column, or one-third ofa Page. 9 25 45 00 


Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia 








FOR SALE. 


OR SALE —A HALF-INTEREST 
Newspaper and Job Printing Office ; 

nery and material ; 

trade. 


IN AN ESTABLISHED 
fully equipped with machi- 
circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 
Price, $2,700. Principals alone address 


JOURNALIST, care of Prinrers’ Circucar. 


OR SALE.—AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY NEWSPAPER; 

six columns; established 1872. Good opening for a practical 

printer. Owner has other business is the reason for selling. Terms 
easy. Address Box 52, Federalsburg, Md. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT “MAIL ER | R HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Bue cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


| TYPOGRAPHIG » PUBLICATIONS | > .cnaven on Wooo. 











For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


700 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. | 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 eonstedd x ne N EW Tap E Fas Th N E R e 


Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- | 





tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, | 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by | 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood | 
Fugravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 


Pages, et Reduced Price, g¢ 


EATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 

Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 

for the Use of Schools and Academies, With an Appendix, con 

taining Rules on the Use ot Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, | 

Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen | Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, | 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop 


Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20 


upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 


Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it Place the 
- Sc tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- | and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- | the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 

ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 


With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing | will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37 R Ss MENAMIN 
. ° ° 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 


N AT I O N A L, HOTE L, PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 


MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 





20: = 








EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths 
LARGEST HOTEL IN THE CiTy. Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard. . 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED Pica to 4-line, - 
New PASSENGER ELEVATOR Five-line to 8-line, oe 
This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- Nine-line to 12-line, ‘ 
ment Departments. Side Sticks... a 
Safest hotel in the — in case of fire, having six different stair- 100 yards assorted sizes. . . 
ways trom top to ground floor. , - >? 
Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city. Wood Rule (Long Primer to I 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


F. Tenney, ) 
W. H. Crossy. § F. TENNEY & Co. 517 and 519 Minor St , Philadelphia 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘iis 'sssc'siassuiter: Stine | apts Printing Press Counter, 








been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 


‘They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any oes "| 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. \ = p > 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAmin, 20d others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y 
a « . N.Y. 















































1 §. Tye ” 4 Bae Reniis Ez 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 








Any other information wanted will be cheer 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Reeeying needed ina bine Office. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





fs B. LIPPINCOTT & co., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA, 
Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 





oO 


ay An Examination of our Stock is oer Invited.-@e 








SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


a ‘ 
— % PRICE LIST. -© 
3 : 


} v 
Half Medium Rollers, 90 cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter “ - 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 
C ,——om-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. —o—, 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 


A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 527 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


geCHROMO CARDS » 


———- rao oo — 
ade 0 CTs. PER THOUSAND aieias > 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 


—o-¢T. M. SIMPSON, >--— 
21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 3 


S@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PKICE LIST. “@B 
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THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. | HEMPEL’S 
Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office. Also, s 
THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS AND STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOX, PATENT 


A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc., a CAST-STEEL QUOINS ! 
specialty. Send for descriptive circulars. 

Manufactured by a 


M. J. HUGHES, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. pre 0, Os sb le eo 0:0 $2.50. 


BRONZE POWDERS, wo. 
Superior and Unchangeable. The Finest Imported. ~, 2 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 5I7 MINOR ST., PHILA. 








A TRIAL «™ BALTIMORE JOBBER 


WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 
S 9 : * 
| xst—It is the easiest running press made. 

2d—It is as strong as any press made. 

3d—It is the most durable press made. 

4th—It will do as good work as any press made 

5th—It will take less to keepit in repair than any press 
made. 

6th—( Last but not least) It costs less than any first- 
class press made. 


wily, 
A 


A J ly milli!) \ 
i 


1 


All Size Presses, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


J. F. W. DORMAN, No. 21 GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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yRCULAR Now 
en c\k Rkg ADy 


PC ROW 0 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 





97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK, 








GORDON PRESS WORKS, 














{r pare NAM \ 











| S.A. RUDOLPH'S SONS & 00. 








BOSS 
| Maoesau PAPER ents | 


506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





| 


A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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{100 PRINTERS SUPPL, > JK <A fo 








Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. 
PRINTERS’ CU? CARDS AND CARDBOARD. _.- eo g Ben 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising “i oy ey 
Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball ? 
Programme Covers. PA peo WEDDING STATIONERY 
wal ~S “a IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pal . 
OOGMYSy® wal Ws ya? 
WY, yf A) BY FLAT WRITING PAPER. 
. aw A 
<7 - A 
y 7 *® yy, a cehamee x a . . 
- RA ~” BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 


a A. ‘\ . 3 
- . 4! Correspondence Solicited. 





x” THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


(LIMITED,) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 








75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





I 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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eAPER HOUSE In 


Wd PAP 


—FOR-- 





5) c < 


} Me 
: Za R) 
ERR. 





PU BLISHIERS, 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 
—aa ee 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


SSH ee; EE - 


J. G. DITMAN c& CO. 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i — ir 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS? AND Booxsinpens’ WoRK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past Fourteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R s MEN AMIN 
e om J 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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RIVETED GALEEYS 























© SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS g 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 


through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23 inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside............. Cea Pere se | PTET 7 Or eer ore $3 00 
84% x 13 Pg = ace te digled Lilia bis Mared . 2 50| 12x 18 UA Psy exes eee Encn sick es apes hteptel . 352 
9 x14 “ ; 2 75 | 14x 20 A Ne a gfe a ea wines ah kegecieee ed 40 
RE OR SE. Saran oc eae st ceeteceeseacn bates $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
ak RE OD GRIER, 6 oc Bane Kho tcvcnsbnasosaaey ee er eee $4 00 
. Ser aire —? 





THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY OM HAND, 
: BOOK, JOB See NEWSPAPER GALLEYS | "3 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
* ~~ —% 


Mavoracronan ano fon Gaur at Ry §, MIENAMIN, sis2t suo ss, pouapecem, 




















FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases, FAIR OF TWIN CHASRS 





z No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair 
% \ iso i Ole ale «.4.0e Oe 1s x 8% $9 00 
B44 Pe te te we oe BONS 18 x10\% 10 00 
oo | a n> oh oes 22 x12% 11 00 
s \ ios tvtvwrde«~ Bag 23% x15 12 x 
a4 Sew esescees 99%42 26°% x 19 130 
vy | «ks > Ge ae - 32%47 29% x2% 14 
Zz ( Ja. =|". 2 Bee 32% x 234% 16 00 
‘es 8, moO. «. Bee 35% x 234% 18 00 
a 9, t<«s EG 38!g x 27% 20 00 
: . 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
z No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside Price, pair 
x \ . » wo eca eeeee 15 x 8% $12 00 
x. 2, ° ow a tint ee i8 x10\ 13 00 
on | Site ae oe a ee 22 x12% 14 00 
oi \ eee ee ee ee 234 X15 15 o 
ni a eee ee 29 X 42 264% x 19 16 59 
a / ses we 4 0 is ee 290% x 21% 18 x 
: { SR eeorssisad « See 3244 x 234% 19 5 
* Ot cio cs a o's SRS 35% x 25% 21 50 
° 
os ee iss cr sce 2 38's x 27% 23 00 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. ROOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
Zz No. Size each, over ali. Size each, inside Price each ti lb i ENT 1 2 
z (tere ee eee ee BT RR 15 x19 $8 00 
z i: Se. 5 -- ae 8 xx«3 8 5 
i { So se eco eecece es BRB 22 x27 9 00 
Zz \ he win 6 we eee 6 SO 23% x 31% 9 50 
ys DS pee eee OSS 26% x 30% 10 00 
= | 6, 32% 47 29% x 44% 11 « 
z ( re ee eee 32% x 48% 12 00 
ca ) 8 38 x 55 35% x 52% 13 00 
— | eae a ee 38% x 57% 14 0 
Skeleton Chase. 
Zz No Size each, over all Size each, inside, Price each 
Fa ( Si 0 ohn as 15 x19 $4 00 
4 ee ee ee eee ee BURA 18 x23 4 
rr } 3 24 X 29 22 x27 47 
( SB ecccvecrse ss BER 23% x 314 5 25 
“4 Spt eee wee ee 29X42 26% x 39% 6« 
= | Ferre ree 29% x 44% 6 so 
r | Rie iy se See ae 32% x 48% 72 
a Dishes 8 4 San ee ee ee 35% x 52% 8 
~ Dccrcercecess E600 38% x57% 9 00 


News Chase, NEWS CHASE, 


No. Size each, over all. 








z Size each, inside. Price each le tail 
° 

~ ke. .2.2-« 6 e- eo  Eeee 15 x19 $4 50 
: 2p ee we ee ee oe BORD 18 x 23 5 5° 
4 So: 6's @ 64 60 .0in SER 2 #sa7 6 00 
: ( icc c's eis os s+-— eee 23% x 31\% 7 00 
ves d So ceercvecto se QR 26% x 390% 8 00 
S14 32 X 47 29% x 4434 9 © 
y 7; ° 35x51 32% x 48% 10 « 
wn Goce eGowoens BRS 354% x52% m5 
a 2 s 

nA { Bi ccccenwess s GRO& 38% x 57% 13 00 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. ——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. When chases are ordered to be made HRAV1eR than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., PHILA. 





TERMS CASH. 
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72 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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e+ ere i 5 Spiteri inte | 5 
+o? enecereeerebed | j Op 
’ hi0-<-0-+-o DEO OOO POST Ty 
b oo 0 0-9 0-2 © 0-0 He e+e +1o+oee-s 


‘GAS ENGINE. 


] 
? 
> > ag MON in ce PT RAD OG alti 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 


ORO 
ADVANTAGES : ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 


NO BOILER NEEDED 


STARTED INSTANTLY 
gti toe alms: CLEANLINESS, 
ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 


CONVENIENCE, 


SAFETY, 
AT Gnoe DURABILITY. 
\ohor 7° ow ior ure 
Vv “ 





ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 
We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 


lishers and Printers. 


—>- __ PRICE, $375. -*>— 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 


CEASES. 


ECONOMY, 


b 





























